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Everyone's loafing 
—rich and poor 


An article by NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN in the liberal Washington Post. 


The August issue of Fortune maga- 
zine reports that on one Friday evening 
last April, GM’s Chevrolet assembly 
plant in Baltimore closed down in the 
middle of the 3:30 to midnight shift. 
The reason was that more than 200 of 
2,700 employees didn’t show up for 
work. 

This wasn’t a unique occurrence. In 
four years, absenteeism in the plant has 
gone from about three per cent to 7.5 
per cent. 

The Fortune article (“Blue collar 
blues on the assembly line” by Judson 
Gooding) depicts a condition of large 
and growing negligence among automo- 
bile workers, particularly the young: 

“The deep dislike of the job and the 
desire to escape become terribly clear 
twice each day when shifts end and the 
men stampede out of the plant gates to 
the parking lots, where they sometimes 
actually endanger lives in their desper- 
ate haste to be gone. 


Absent and late 


“« . . An average of five per cent of 
GM’s hourly workers are missing from 
work without explanation every day... . 
On some days, notably Mondays and 
Fridays, the figure goes as high as 10 
per cent. Tardiness has increased, mak- 
ing it even more difficult to start up the 
production line when a shift begins .. . 


“The quit rate at Ford last year was 
25.2 per cent . . . Some assembly line 
workers are so turned off, managers 
report with astonishment, that they 
just walk away in mid-shift and don’t 
even come back to get their pay for the 
time they have worked. 


Craftsmanship crisis 


“. , In some plants worker discon- 
tent has reached such a degree that 
there has been overt sabotage. Screws 
have been left in brake drums, tool 
handles welded into fender compart- 
ments to cause mysterious, unfindable 
rattles, paint scratched and upholstery 
cut.” 

A lot of quick, but not necessarily 
sound conclusions can be jumped at 
here. 

It may be said that this is but another 
example of what the new secretary of 
labor, James D. Hodgson, calls a 
“crisis in craftsmanship,” but people 
who believe that have never worked on 
an assembly line. These are tough, 
monotonous jobs which, even when done 
well, afford none of the satisfaction 
that arises from mastering a craft. 

Factory workers work for one thing 
— money; but, as Fortune remarks, 
these new, younger workers ‘have 
never experienced economic want or 


Punch 


“You mean it’s taken you three months to find out that the typical 
consumer is under 21, wears whiskers and purrs!” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Thar she blows! 
Editor, The Sun, Sir — Dr. 
J. A. Wada of the UBC labora- 
tory of neurological research 
suggested a scientific 
centre on the B.C. coast to 
which killer whales would be 
food or other 


It's a piece of pie 
Editor, The Sun, Sir — As a 
returning resident, I am again 
reminded that an evening 
stroll through Vancouver's 
picturesque residential back 
lanes constitutes one of the 
city’s most convenient enter- 
tainments. 


into abandoning its own mora] 
standards and becoming 
hippie itself. 

So don’t let Bob Hunter 
frighten you. If you are wor- 
ried about the hippies, then 
the best thing you can dois 
stick fast to your own moral 


has 


attracted by 


fear—or even insecurity. In the back of 
their minds is the knowledge that pub- 
lic policy will not allow them to starve, 
whatever may happen.” 

In their confidence they won't suffer 
economic privation, they resemble their 
collegiate counterparts. 

There are other similarities, If the 
contemporary college student arrives 
on campus with better training, the 
young factory worker starts his job with 
two more years schooling than the 
older men. 

“Along the main production line and 
in the subassembly areas,” Fortune 
notes, along with others who’ve been 


looking into factories recently, “there ` 


are beards, and shades, long hair here, 
a peace medallion there, occasionally 
some beads—above all, young faces, 
curious eyes.” 

Working class youth is moving in 
the direction of what was once the 
upper-middle-class youth culture. This 
is true not only of dress and pot smok- 
ing, which is endemic among young 
workers in some factories, but also in 
attitude toward the company. 


Like college students 


Fortune's interviews with the young 
workers reveal them saying things 
about their employers which are re- 
markably similar to the complaints of 
college students: the job is boring, you 
are just a number, you feel tied down, 
you’re in a jai cell—except they have 
more time off in prison. You can’t do 
personal things, get a haircut, get your 
licence plates or make a phone call. 

Interestingly enough, the automobile 
companies seem to be showing more 
sensitivity to the problems than many 
of the colleges and universities which 
have simply concentrated on counter- 
insurgency techniques. 

Ford shows a movie to new employ- 
ees that honestly says that work is no 
fun: “It’s a drag at first, but you rea- 
lize you got to do it; so you do it.” Some 
GM plants reward punctuality with init- 
ialled drinking glasses, but as one exec- 
utive is quoted as saying, “if they won’t 
come in for $32.40 a day, they won't 
come in for a monogrammed glass.” 


Hire imbeciles ? 


Another approach is to eliminate the 
lousy jobs by automation, but there are 
limits to how far you can go with that; 
another tack is to eliminate all the in- 
telligent workers, hiring only imbeciles 
who may not. mind the repetitive bore- 
dom, but there still may be more jobs 
than there are morons to fill them. 

The automobile industry isn’t the only 
one to experience a decrease in the re- 
liability and quality of its labor force. 
Another notable example is the nation’s 
phone companies, but the complaint is 
really general, although the reasons for 


mountains in the morning 


again? 
Our society has become car 
oriented — witness the 


number of drive-ins (theatres, 
restaurants, ice-cream par- 
lors, car washes etc.), the 
number of parking lots, gas 
Stations and private garages, 
not to mention the millions of 


How does the law read with 
respect to my harvesting now 
and again enough back-lane 
blackberries and windfall 
apples to round out evening 
excursions by means of an 
occasional pie? 

JOHN CALAM 
1876 West King Edward 


Stick to it 

Editor, The Sun, Sir — Bob 
Hunter, in his column for July 
22, appears to be saying that 
unless (Canadians begin to 
accept the standards of the 
hippie “‘counter-culture,”’ they 
will fall into a “deadly trap” 
and suffer “destructive 
chaos.” He claims that the 
U.S. has already fallen into 
this trap and that it is now in 
a state of ‘‘civil war.” 

In other words, he is threat- 
ening Canada: Accept our 
values or we hippies will 
make it so hot for you that 
you'll wish you had. 

As a U.S. citizen and a 
former resident of Berkeley, 
California, I can assure you 
that if there 1s a civil war in 
the U.S., it must be the mild- 
est one in history. In all the 
“destructive chaos,” usually 
the only people who get hurt 
are the chaos-makers them- 
selves and a few policemen. 

The average person is not 
noticeably affected. 

I taught at Berkeley during 
some of the worst riots there 
and not one of my classes was 
disrupted. In other words, the 
threats are just a lot of hot 


air. 

The middle class has little 
to fear from any disruption or 
violence that the counter-cul- 
ture may create. The thing to 
be feared is that the counter- 
culture — and its sympathiz- 
ers in the mass media — may 
brainwash the middle class 


standards and live up to them. 

Please note: I am not advo- 
cating repressive measures 
against hippies. | am merely 
advising the middle class not 
to let the hippie culture influ- 
ence them — especially not by 
threats. 

THEODORE J. KACZYNSKI 


463 North Ridge, 
Lombard, Ill. 


Welcome for all 


Editor, The Sun, Sir — Just 
a comment on the sensational- 
ism of the press — as illus- 
trated with a headline and 
story by Pat Moan, Hero’s 
Welcome for Haney Youth, in 
the Aug. 7 Sun. 

We don’t want to belittle the 
effort of Rick Rathbone and 
what he did — but the wel- 
come was for the entire band 
and glee club members 
returning after a five weeks’ 
tour of New Zealand. 

It had been planned and 
worked on- for some time 
before that incident related in 


the story occurred — even , 


included a _  10-foot bannet 
made by one of the parents 
with “Welcome Home” in the 
Maori language to Maple 
Ridge Secondary School Band 
and Glee Club. 

ERNIE POIGNANT 
22023 Lougheed Highway, 
Maple Ridge, B.C. 


Letters to the editer must 
be signed by and bear the 
address of the writer. The 
shorter the better. A pen 
name may be used only in 
special cases. The Sun may 
edit letters for brevity, clar- 
ity, legality or taste. 


sensory stimuli, but would be 
free to come and go. 

This proposal makes a great 
deal more sense than our 
moronic practice of capturing 
and confining these highly 
intelligent animals. Such a 
change of policy appears, 
however, unlikely to come 
about until the duller mem- 
bers of our species acquire a 
little of the intelligence of the 
whale. 

P. R. U. STRATTON 
198 West Hastings 


Toss out cars 

Editor, The Sun, Sir — Are 
we really concerned about our 
environment? For many years 
we have had the opportunity 
to cut air pollution by more 
than half, to increase the 
amount of recreational land, 
to lessen excessive noise and 
in general to improve the 
quality of the environment in 
cities and we have not taken 
it. 

Most of us are aware of 
pollution and appalled at the 
destruction it causes yet we 
balk at taking the most 
obvious step towards halting 
this decay — banishing that 
great anti-life machine, the 
automobile. Is it such a great 
sacrifice? When the disadvan- 
tages and advantages are 
weighed, do we have any 
other choice? 

We know that motor vehi- 
cles cause 70 per cent to 80 
per cent of all pollutants in the 
air, including lead, organic 
compounds, carbon monoxide, 
nitrogen oxide, sulphur oxide 
and more, Would it be worth 
the sacrifice to breath clean 
air, to lessen respiratory 
diseases or even to see the 


miles of road we have built — 
all for the sake of the auto. 
Even the sprawling shape of 
our cities is a direct result of 
the car. 

Cars dominate our lives 
so much that we hardly no- 
tice the dirt, the noise, 
the traffic jams or even 
the fact that pedestrians are 
allowed only seconds to dash 
across the road before the 
light changes. Would it be 
worth the sacrifice to turn the 
concrete now used by cars 
into green-grassy park-land 
and recreational areas for 
people? 

Wouldn't it be great to have 
a city shaped for people 
instead of cars? 

If we are truly concerned 
about our environment there 
is much we can do both on an 
individual level and as a 
group to stop its destruction. 
Wherever possible we can 
leave our cars at home. If we 
live within four miles of our 
destination we can either 
walk or ride a bike and for 
longer distances we can take 
a bus or fill up the cars on 
the road by forming car pools 
or hitch-hiking. 

We can patronize our local 
transit system and demand 
more efficient service and 
urge them to build subways or 
some otherimaginative 
modern system. I do not want 
to go into all the systems 
available but there have been 
many bright ideas for effi- 
cient, cheap local transit 
developed in the past few 
years and they only wait for 
some enterprising city to put 
them to use. 

If we had an efficient and 
cheap form of public transpor- 
tation in Vancouver there 
would be no need for cars 
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—Punch 


“You're right there, Charlie, they don’t make them like that any more.” 


this I-don’t-give-a-bleep attitude 
easier to speculate on than prove. 

Speculation suggests that many people 
aren't infinitely acquisitive, that they 
set a certain standard of comfort and 
enjoyment of material goods for them- 
seives, and that, once they reach it, 
they stop working unless they’re doing 
something they enjoy. 


are 


You only live once 


The people who complain most angri- 
ly about slipshod workmanship are of- 
ten people who earn a living doing some- 
thing they like. They don’t have to put 
up with the boss, the foreman or the 
office manager, those names which 
stand for constraint, compulsion and so- 
cial discipline in our society. 

It’s not just the hippie communards 
who’ve aspired to independence; it’s 
every guy who’s wanted to be his own 
boss and tried and failed by sod busting 
in Oklahoma or by running a gas sta- 
tion by the side of an interstate high- 
way. 

For a lot of people the difference be 
tween a good job and a rotten one that 
deprives a man of his pride is whether 
he has to punch a time ecard, whether 
he must take his coffee breaks at a 


prescribed time, whether he’ll be ques- 
tioned about too many trips to the toilet. 

These feelings in relation to the boss 
and the company have always been 
with us. What’s new is the heavily ad- 
vertised idea of the “leisure society.” 

Never has the distinction between 
work and play been clearer or more 
depressing. You can’t turn on the tele- 
vision without getting your nose rubbed 
into it, so as the man in the Schlitz ads 
says, “You only live once so you better 
grab it when it’s there.” 

The Fortune article says that one of 
the biggest sources of discontent is en- 
forced overtime. 

In the past workers wanted overtime. 
Now a growing number don’t, either 
because their base pay is sufficient for 
the way they want to live or the extra 
money doesn’t mean that much. 


Incentive blunted 


One of the reasons is high taxes. Why 
make the extra money if so much of it 
goes for people on welfare, especially 
when it is generally believed that the 
rich escape taxation just as they escape 
their military obligations? 

The fact that armaments are a much 
larger factor in the taxload is beside the 
point. It’s been dinned into people that 
they work ‘so that others may loaf. 


Indeed loafers and loafing are vividly 
thrown up to working people all the time 
via TV. If it’s not ladies on welfare, it’s 
millionaire loafers like Jackie Kennedy 
and the jet set or the rich woman who 
owns the New York Mets or any number 
of publicized White House guests who, 
so far as it’s known, have never worked 
a day in their lives. 


Wrong priorities 


Beyond that there is the product of 
one’s work. An automobile worker once 
had reason to be proud of what came 
off that assembly line; the car was the 
symbol of the American social genius. 
Now it’s the sign of our idiocy. That 
car, even if it’s well made, is a piece 
of polluting junk. 

“Nothing works any more, the country’s 
falling apart,” people say as they push 
the buttons for the automated services 
and get nothing but smoking transistors. 

The reasons assigned are metaphysical 
— doomsday talk, radical activity, con- 
spiracies, but the truth is probably far 
less grandiose. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury we’ve abused and used our social 
and economic systems while we’ve de- 
bauched ourselves in consumerism at 
home and adventurism abroad. Now we 
must stop, think and rebuild. 


Nasser reverses his policies 


President Nasser in accept- 
ing the American peace initia- 
tive has touched off an uproar 
in the Arab world. But he 
scarcely raised a murmur in 
Egypt. 

President Nasser appears to 
be defusing, more resolutely 
than anyone can remember, 
those pan-Arab sentiments on 
which he has based his mass 
appeal, and the Egyptians 
appear to be with him, 

In an interview the editor of 
the newspaper Al Ahram 
warned the Arabs who were 
attacking President Nasser 
that “if there is one country in 
the Arab world which can cut | 
itself off from the others that 
country is Egypt.” | 

On the face of it the incipi- 
ent split is not surprising. 

Cairo, as always, seems the 


one 


most placid, unmilitary of 
Arab capitals. It is a city 
without fedayeen, like 


Amman, without strident ban- 


downtown and the streets 
could be used for people as 
pedestrian malls, parks etc. | 
Vancouver has few green 
areas downtown where people 
go for walks, eat lunch or just 
sit and enjoy the day. 

As a group we can pressure 
the provincial government 
into aiding public transporta- 
tion and transferring funds 
presently being used to build 
highways and roads into | 
developing cheap public 
transit in B.C. cities, espe- 
cially Vancouver, which has 
the greatest need. 

Most important, if there is 
ever any talk of ‘“express- | 
ways” for Vancouver we can 
make our views known before 
bills are passed and not be in 
the same position as Toronto, 
which is now stuck with an 
expressway the people do not 
want. 

There is much more that 
can be done and must be done 
if we really want to save our 
environment and the sacrifice 
of the car is a most important | 
and urgent step in the right | 
direction. 


DONNA MEIKLE 
934 Nicola 


FUN WITH 
FIGURES 


By J. A. H. HUNTER 


Sam picked up a gaudy tie. 
“So the new stock is in,” he 
commented. “Are you keep- 
ing a tally as I asked?” 

“Sure.” Ann handed him 
a sheet of paper. “You re- 
member there are three qual- 
ities at $4, $3 and 60 cents | 
each. We’ve sold just a hun- 
dred in all.” 

“That’s great.” Sam was 
checking the figures. “It’s 
funny we've taken exactly 
one hundred bucks on them.” 

How many had been sold 
at each price? 


answer ; ALADDIN 


Thursday's 


ners across every street, like 
Damascus, 
armored 


From an article datelined 
Cairo in the liberal Manches- 
ter Guardian Weekly. 


menacingly 
buildings in Beirut. 

If one strolls along the Nile 
comes 
guarding bridges with fixed 
bayonets — but such amiable 
men one cannot believe they 
would ever use them, 


, The dilapidated blast walls 


By DAVID HIRST 


without the 
which lurk 


and 


cars with ' the 


mind, 
tem hills or 
fringe. 

Of course, 


round public 


across soldiers 
“Jihad” 


and haphazardly blacked-out 
windows have by now blended 
dusty urban land- 
scape. The SAM-3 missiles are 
out of sight, and almost out of 
on the barren Mukat- 
on the desert 


like elsewhere, 
there is talk of mobilization. 
“Everything for the battle” is 
the current slogan and the 
people are being urged to buy 
(holy war) bonds 
redeemable after victory. 

But at least as conspicuous he 
are President Nasser’s efforts 
to “demobilize” the people, to 


keep the political temperature 
down. 

A widespread indifference, 
consciously fostered, helps to 
explain his audacious move in 
accepting the American initia- 
tive, to throw into reverse the 
whole, increasingly belligerent 
momentum of his policies. 

He has called his accept- 
ance of the proposals of U.S. 
Secretary of State William 
Rogers the last chance for 
peace. It really is difficult to 
see how, if this chance is lost, 
can do anything but 
commit himself irretrievably 
to war. 


Break out the 
frosty bottle 


and keep your / 
collins dry! / 
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